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Precau- doors, which Is thought to be a surer preventive even than
agahistken thistles- In certain districts the people cut thistles before
witchcraft sunrise and put some on each other's heads, some on the
^ul^e fences, the windows, the doors, and some in the shape of
Slavs onSt. wreaths round the necks of the cows, in order that the
wjtc]les may ^e powerless to harm man and beast, house and
homestead, throughout the year. If, nevertheless, a witch
should contrive to steal through the garden fence and into
the byre, it is all over with the cows. A good housewife
will also go round her house and cattle-stalls early in the
morning of the fateful day and sprinkle them with holy
water. Another approved means of driving the witches
away is furnished by the froth which is shot from the spokes
of a revolving mill-wheel; for common-sense tells us that
just as the froth flies from the wheel, so the witches will
fly from our house, if only we apply the remedy in the right
way. And the right way is this. On the eve of St.
George's Day you must send a child to fetch froth from the
mill, three stones from three cross-roads, three twigs of a
blackberry bush, three sprigs of beech, and three shoots of a
wild vine. Then you insert the plants in a buttered roll,
put the stones in the fire, boil the froth, toast the buttered
roll over the glowing stones, and speak these words: " The
blackberry twigs gather together, the beeches pull together,
but the foam from the wheel shakes all evil away." Do
this, and you may take my word for it that no witch will be
able to charm away the milk from your cows.1

Precau-            Thus on the  whole the festival  of St. George at the

same'sort present day, like the Parilia of ancient Italy, is a ceremony
are taken intended to guard the cattle against their real and their
wolves and imaginary foes, the wolves and the witches, at the critical
witches season when the flocks and herds are driven out to pasture

whenever                                                        .                                                           *

the cattle for the first time in spring. Precautions of the same sort
Sut to1VCn are naturally taken by the superstitious herdsman whenever,
pasture for the winter being over, he turns his herds out into the open
fmtln for the first time> whether it be on St. George's Day or not.
spring.,; Thus in Prussia and Lithuania, when the momentous
morning broke, the herd-boy ran from house to house in the

1 F.   S,   Krauss,    Volksglaube   und     125-127; &, Kroaticn und Slavmit*
Branch der SUdslwven^   pp,      (Vienna, 1889), pp. 105 sq*